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THE PLACE OF REPRESSION IN MORALITY 


thease are certain things such as hoop-skirts, formal logic, 
Methodist revivals, and traditional standards of morality 
that are not in fashion. It is the last one of these that we are inter- 
ested in. From the conception of morality as conformity to a set 
of external standards or obedience to established customs and tradi- 
tions, we have advanced to the conception of morality as a principle 
of harmony and integration of all interests, valuable in itself because 
it is the expression of the deepest, most comprehensive nature of the 
individual. The field of ethics is no longer mapped off as a neat 
little section of the entire realm of human interests. Moral goodness 
is not a unique unanalyzable quality inherent in a certain class of 
objects. The field of ethics is the all-inclusive field of human ac- 
tivity, and moral goodness for the majority of writers on ethics is 
that organization of all interests which permits to each its most com- 
plete fulfillment. Duty as rather blind conformity to the arbitrary 
laws of society or to the dictates of the individual conscience has 
been relegated to the musty oblivion of the attic. The more popular 
substitute for this outworn overworked notion is intelligence or 
critical self-consciousness. I use the adjective ‘‘popular’’ not be- 
cause it is codrdinate with, or has been accepted as unreservedly 
or with such enthusiasm as Ford cars, the radio, and other accom- 
paniments of the American bandwagon. It is applied here because 
there seems to be going on a less conspicuous but equally important 
revolution in the conception of morality as well as in the particular 
mores and habits of the more advertised younger generation. 

The present leaders in ethical thought are in the process of re- 
acting against traditional insistence on external authority or a 
sacrosanct consciousness of moral obligation. The center of moral 
gravity is shifting from Society (spelt with a capital S) to the Indi- 
vidual (spelt also with a capital I). It is obvious that the theory 
and technique of this change is not identical in all writers. For 
instance Everett in his Moral Values stresses the necessity of devel- 
oping a reflective morality whose function is to construct an ideal 
that is desirable for the whole of life, to make us aware of the specific 
contradictions between different desires, and to solve this contradic- 
tion by bringing the desires into more complete harmony with the 
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whole, thus revealing their true nature. In his own words ‘‘moral- 
ity is concerned with the discovery and development of the richest 
possible content of value that can be realized in life.’ For Everett 
this is, however, an essentially critical morality since along with this 
discovery and development goes the evaluation of all forms of spir- 
itual activity, the settling of conflicting claims within the self, and 
the creation of a unity in which there will be a place for every de- 
sire and every desire will be in its place. To sacrifice or to reject 
any of the weaker desires is not permitted theoretically, for this 
would result in an impoverished morality from which the individual 
will revolt. To be sure, every interest must be legitimate, but the 
exact limits of legitimacy are left to individual discretion. By this 
general method morality is extracted from the realms of a peculiar 
obligation and transferred to the ‘“‘spontaneous uncompelled choice 
of the good.”’ 

The chief prerequisite or golden key to this eminently desirable 
state of affairs seems to be an unlimited supply of intelligence. 
Perry recognizes this when he says in Moral Economy that ‘‘to be 
moral is simply to be intelligent, to be rightminded and openminded 
in the unavoidable business of living.’’? Morality is no longer in- 
trinsic to the code of Hammurabi, to the Ten Commandments, or to 
the statutes of Massachusetts; it is, according to Perry, ‘‘that pro- 
cedure in which several interests whether they involve one or more 
physical organisms are so adjusted as to function as one interest, 
more massive and more coherent, united in the common task of ful- 
fillment.’’* He distinguishes between the fulfillment of a single 
isolated interest which is good but not morally good and the complex 
organization of a multiplicity of diverse interests where discord is 
eliminated in favor of harmony which is morally good. One diffi- 
culty of this conception is that to judge always in reference to the 
totality of all interests involved, directly or indirectly, is not 80 
simple as to judge in a narrower sphere with reference to some hard 
and fast rule laid down by family or state. In the latter case a 
decision may be made without overworking the cerebrum, whereas 
the former case requires perspective, discrimination, and definite in- 
tellectual effort. 

Characteristic of this school which treats of morality as an art 
rather than a science are the concepts developed by Fite in his 
Moral Philosophy. For him morality is the self-conscious living of 
life* To be moral is simply to know what you are doing, to be 
thoughtful, intelligent, and wide awake to the whys and the where- 

1 Everett, Moral Values, 1918, p. 395. 

2 Perry, R. B., Moral Economy, p. 2. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

4 Fite, Moral Philosophy, 1925, p. 3. 
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fores, the motives of your own conduct. Morality is, then, the expres- 
sion in action, mediated by reflective thinking, of an individual’s de- 
sires. It is constrained to no one aspect of life, but is indicative of 
the value and meaning of all sides of life. Granting these presup- 
positions of Fite it becomes exceedingly difficult to systematize va- 
rious sorts of conduct, to subsume them under a few general rules, and 
to assert that to be moral is to live in accordance with these rules 
while to deviate from the straight and narrow path is to be con- 
demned to eternal damnation. Morality is problematic rather than 
positive. It can not be tagged precisely and set in one pigeon hole 
because in some sense it is everywhere. Even our customary prag- 
matic divisions into morality, intelligence, and beauty are abstrac- 
tions from the concrete whole which is the life of the spirit. The 
moral self abdicates from the combined réle of policeman and anti- 
Epicurean and loses its close association with stern rigorous disci- 
pline. It proceeds to enjoy life, not with abandon and indulgence, 
but with intelligence and finesse and a reflective attitude that is a 
little withdrawn from the turmoil and strife of conflicts and that 
savors of the Aristotelian, Spinozistic ‘‘sub specie seternitatis.”’ 
Paton is another modern writer who identifies moral goodness 
with a coherent will, but he goes on to insist that this will is a mem- 
ber of an all-inclusive society of coherent wills. In his development 
of the subject in The Good Will he seems to me to preserve the posi- 
tive contributions of the doctrine of self-expression, to make explicit 
the contradictions in it when carried to its logical conclusion, and 
to avoid this dilemma by reinterpreting the nature of the self. If 
self-expression is taken literally to mean the complete unrestricted 
satisfaction of every desire or impulse, however momentary, then 
the result, in as far as there could be a result, would inevitably be 
a chaotic life. Conflicts arise within the self and between the self 
and its environment, but no conflict can be settled just at the level 
of opposition. Either the interests must be so transformed that 
they can be synthesized above that of their opposition, or they must 
be dissociated so that the one is repressed while the other is satis- 
fied. Expressionism which leaves out every form of dissociation 
is a one-sided abstraction. Illustrative of this type is that notion 
of a ‘‘unique underivative ethical energy, synonymous with the 
highest freedom, which expands and transforms the self’’ according 
to Felix Adler. But unless this metamorphosis of the self takes 
account of the claims of other selves, unless this freedom is consti- 
tuted by some sort of order and regulation, the so-called ethical 
energy is no more than individual licence or irrational eaprice which 
by no stretch of the imagination can be termed moral. If, on the 
other hand, self-expression is interpreted as the realization of the 


5 Adler, F., An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 93. 
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desires of any individual through a policy which is coherent in a 
society of all reasonable beings, then this seems to me to be an ade- 
quate conception of morality. 

Paton is justified in asserting that morality is not something 
that is inoculated into us at a definite stage of existence because jn 


some sense it is present throughout the whole of life. In as far as, 
we give up living from moment to moment by introducing some 


sort of a working system into our lives, we are moral. Life on even 
its lowest levels demands continuity ; the progress and development 
of morality consist in the gradual substitution of a coherent policy 
of life wherein the good of the whole is willed in place of mere con- 
tinuity.© Given Paton’s interpretation of morality there can be no 
simple dichotomy between good and bad. There are rather degrees 
of moral goodness which are also degrees of coherence. Evil appears 
when we reject the wider more comprehensive will in favor of the 
will of the narrower self, when we deliberately reduce the degree of 
coherence when we might have increased it. Nor is evil any more 
than good a quality of things in themselves since what is good for a 
relatively isolated being may be bad for the group welfare of a 
society of individuals. Paton makes a valid distinction between 
economic goodness which is correlated with ‘‘the coherence of a life 
within its own limitations—wherein we find out what we want and 
then see that we get it’’ and moral goodness which arises in the ade- 
quate adjustment of an individual will to a society of coherent 
wills.? This must not be interpreted to mean that the moral self is 
opposed to the impulsive self but rather that it must realize to the 
fullest extent this impulsive self. These blind desires sprouting out 
of the unconscious are the building materials of morality and it is 
the function of the moral or reasonable self to recognize these de- 
sires and to plan a course of action which will not ignore them, but 
which will satisfy them as fully as possible, doing justice to all. 
Paton expresses this point of view when he states that this is not 
done by ‘‘the victory of reason over passion but by the development 
of that reason which is already present in passion and by the puri- 
fication of that passion which can never be separated from reason.”’*® 

In this conception of morality knowledge plays a definite and im- 
portant role. Knowing and willing, instead of being two sub- 
stantial entites, appear to be two differentiations of the concrete 
whole of spiritual activity. They are distinguishable, but they can 
not exist apart from each other.® The precise relation of knowledge 
to morality has seldom been clearly stated. It would, however, 

6 Paton, H. J., The Good Will, Ch. VII. 

7 Op. cit., p. 211 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p. 276. 

9 Op. cit., Ch. V. 
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follow from this that the function of knowledge is to make us ac- 
quainted with the real world of which we are a part. It brings to 
light the facts of the situation by indicating what is actual and what 
is possible in the future but not what is morally good. It presents 
to us the background, but is not in itself a judgment of value. Yet 
to will consistently and effectively is possible only with the as- 
sistance of a fairly comprehensive knowledge and in no ease ean the 
good will alone be a substitute for expert knowledge. To provide 
systematically for all desires and to adjust adequately our lives 
to the lives of others is to utilize those supplementary functions of 
knowing and willing. 

This does not mean that to be moral we must devise a very com- 
plex plan that will apply to any and to all situations that may arise, 
a plan that will be completely harmonious with the wills of as many 
people as it is possible to know. Coherence, and so morality, lies not 
necessarily in the complete realization of such a plan, but is just as 
truly in the striving toward a whole which can not be satisfied short 
of the unification of all life. Nor does this imply that the individ- 
ual must be more interested in the welfare of the whole than in 
himself. The truly moral self recognizes that the interest of the 
whole is equally the interest of the individual and that only through 
this wider codperation can the desires of any self be adequately satis- 
fied. The goodness of the whole is the goodness of the individual, 
but is not exclusively that of the individual. It is this inclusive 
character of morality that rescues it from subjectivism. Although 
there are possibilities of opposition between the will of the individ- 
ual and that of society, the raison d’étre of the latter is that in and 
through it individuals are able to get what they want; consequently 
always to oppose society would be to defeat their own ends. In as 
far as we have not yet reached the millennium there does not exist a 
perfect codperation between individuals and society, but it is true 
that no action is morally good unless it is willed as an element in 
this wider codperative life, even though only in an ideal society 
would the wills of all men constitute a perfectly organized whole. 
It is also true that no amount of coherence makes it possible for us 
to will in any one moment the whole of which that will is a part; 
what we can do is to will each moment as a part of the whole. It 
is only in this sense that we are justified in asserting the reality of 
the concrete universal, that the whole is in each of its parts. 

In the case for morality as presented by these writers there are 
certain well-defined likenesses. They share an aversion to universal, 
fundamental, external principles by which human nature, en masse, 
Should be guided. For external authority, whether individual or 
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institutional, they substitute an enlightened mind whose right think. 
ing is applied to all the difficulties of this life. Its dictates are 
freely chosen and freely followed. This places the responsibility on 
the individual soul, rescuing it from an unexamined life run on 
impulse and the lazy acceptance of the opinions of others, and forcing 
into action all critical evaluating power. The moral standpoint is 
simply that of self-knowledge in the light of which we can under. 
stand and guide our acts. 

There are some implications in this current conception of moral- 
ity that need to be made explicit. The first danger of misinterpre- 
tation lies in the fact that morality, though not restricted to any 
particular field of human activity, does not belong to the whole of 
life indiscriminately. Morality is concerned with willing, and 
though the objects of will can be anything within this universe, in- 
cluding all classes, morality has its meaning only in a coherent will 
which is directed toward these objects. The moral situation is con- 
stituted by a volitional conflict, and whereas it requires intelligence 
and knowledge to solve this conflict, there are other situations equally 
demanding intelligence and knowledge that are not moral. The 
second danger is the tendency of this theory toward a subjective 
morality. To be moral means to some writers to harmonize my own 
interests but not necessarily to bring my will into harmony with that 
of my fellow men. The human individual, however, is not a self- 
sufficient creature, a law unto himself. He is essentially a social 
being who lives by codperating with other human beings because by 
such codperation he can satisfy his own needs and interests more 
adequately. Therefore morality arises in a world which is wider 
than myself and which contains other selves distinct from me. My 
will to be consistent and effective must take into account the wills of 
other selves to which it is continually opposed but with which it con- 
tinually attempts to create unity out of opposition. The third 
danger is that this harmony may become static and inert. The 
emphasis of integration, which is partially an overcompensation for 
its neglect by older orthodox morality, tends to ignore the dynamic 
element in this unity and the role played by conflict and opposition. 
Let there be unity, quite as much of it as it is possible for finite in- 
telligence to achieve, but heaven preserve us from lapsing into inertia 
as soon as we have worked out a semblance of internal consistency. 
No two conflicts are precisely alike and the solution for one can not 
be applied in toto to the next, although it can be incorporated into 
the new solution. New experiences demand new integrations and 
the old equilibrium continues to be upset in favor of the new. 

It is true that willing is always to some extent a conflict. And 
conflicts, whether they take place within the individual or between 
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the individual and society are rather indiscriminate as to subject- 
matter. They may spring up upon the slightest provocation, but 
only volitional conflicts are within the scope of morality. When 
we want to take the next step in two directions we have all the 
necessary elements constituting a moral situation. Conflict is always 
between incompatible desires which can not all be realized simul- 
taneously. To make an intelligent satisfactory decision, to arbitrate 
between the values of two or more opposing interests, all apparently 
equally strong, is not a simple task. But then, no one ever said it 
was and Spinoza said ‘‘all things excellent are as difficult as they 
are rare.”’ 

There are, it seems to me, two ways of facing this issue. We can 
dispose of the conflict with varying degrees of success by dissocia- 
tion or we can look it squarely in the face, explicitly acknowledge 
the contradictory desires, and resolve the antimony by integration. 
There are cases of dissociation where no repression is involved, as 
when a man reserves his religion for Sundays only, doing what he 
pleases regardlessly the rest of the week, and correspondingly there 
are cases of integration which may take place on approximately the 
same level as the conflict without altering the nature of either desire 
and therefore without sublimation. In most cases of volitional con- 
flict, repression is the most common form of dissociation and sublima- 
tion that of integration. The term ‘‘repression,’’ thongh used by 
psychologists in different senses, will in this paper refer to White’s 
definition, that is, ‘‘the processes by which certain states of mind 
are actively kept out of consciousness by the utilization of con- 
siderable energy.’’?° Freud has characterized our actions as gov- 
erned either by the pleasure principle or by the reality principle, 
with conflict arising between the two. When we encounter some- 
thing that is unpleasant or causes anxiety, we tend to push it out of 
consciousness by the defense mechanisms of emotional repression. 
Unfortunately for our peace of mind the unwanted ideas or emotions 
do not die a natural death, but continue to absorb and generate 
energy at the subliminal level, and the conflict continues merrily on 
without the conscious self being explicitly aware of what is going on. 
The unconscious for the psychoanalysts is not a substantial entity 
in which repressed states reside, but is itself just that loose collec- 
tion of repressed thoughts, desires, and emotions so that the begin- 
nings of repression coincide with the beginnings of the unconscious. 

It is customary among some psychologists and moralists to frown 
upon repression disapprovingly because of the active part it plays 
in the formation of neuroses and psychoses. It is quite true that in 
many cases excessive repression results in neurotic disturbances, espe- 
cially when we refuse to recognize through fear that which is being 


10 White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, pp. 42-43. 
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repressed, and the conflict going on below the threshold of clear con. 
sciousness absorbs the energy that might be directed outward to 
socially acceptable ends. Conflicts that take place without repres. 
sion are harmless, but it is not conversely true that all conflicts in- 
volving repression are dangerous; there are varying degrees of re- 
pression and varying degrees of awareness on the part of the self, 
MacDougal says that ‘‘in the majority of conflicts resulting in re. 
pression, the subject is at some time aware, however obscurely, of the 
tendencies, the impulses or desires that are undergoing repression; 
but that repression is not always self-conscious volition.’ 1 

We are apt to assign to conflicts a purely negative value, to dis- 
parage them for the pain they always bring, and the loss of energy 
that is their inevitable concomitant. There is another point of view 
which is stressed by White in his Mechanisms of Character Forma- 
tion. In contrast to the unexalted status to which conflict is rele- 
gated generally, he elevates it to the status of being the mainspring 
of life, arguing that ‘‘ without it we could never have risen further 
in our nervous organization than a series of reflex ares, if we could 
have lived at all.’’** From the psychoanalytic point of view the 
libido is merely a name for that stream of creative enery flowing 
through every individual, a force striving continually to push itself 
upward and forward, to break through limitations and barriers, and 
to create new adjustments to life and new contacts with reality. If 
it sueceeds this energy is itself transformed, it is refined and spirit- 
ualized so that out of the conflicts come finer more delicate adjust- 
ments to life. If, on the other hand, this energy is blocked by some 
specific conflict, it becomes dammed up and the self fails to adapt 
itself to reality, so relapsing to life on a lower, less complex level. 
The larger and more highly organized the society in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself, the more resistances and limitations his libido 
will encounter in trying to find expression and the greater is his 
necessity for providing adequate solutions for conflicts. An ade- 
quate solution does not imply that it is settled for all eternity. On 
the contrary the resolution of each conflict becomes in turn the 
battleground of a new conflict and the solution of the latter is on the 
basis of and consistent with previous solutions although it is never 
identical with them. 

If conflict is the necessary condition of progress it is essential to 
determine what are its constituent elements. It is always a desire 
or complex of desires arrayed in battle formation against an opposing 
desire or complex of desires with which it is incompatible. It is, 
moreover, a conflict between the pleasure principle and the reality 
principle. Accepting Freud’s hypothesis that we naturally prefer 


11 MacDougal, Outlines of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, p. 222. 
12 See note 10. 
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whatever is pleasurable and avoid whatever is painful, we tend to 
resist contact with reality because of our natural inertia in the face 
of unpleasant demands of readjustment. The pleasure principle 
leads down the path of least resistance and calls for less effort in that 
reconstruction of the ego by which the individual learns to conform 
to the objective world. It caters to his emotions rather than to his 
intellectual powers. The demands of reality do not result in pure un- 
alloyed pleasure for the ego. Consequently we find that we can do 
one of two things; either we can withdraw from reality via repres- 
sion and eventually by ‘‘flight into disease’’ or the gradual substitu- 
tion of fiction for fact, or else we can meet reality, including its 
mental and physical poles, by accurate adjustments of ourselves to 
our environment and to society. Conflicts appear because the striv- 
ings of the libido to attain higher levels are checked or counterbal- 
anced by the resistances of the narrower ego which refuses to be pro- 
jected into the unknown world of reality. 

Ferenczi has given a rather interesting account of the transition 
from the pleasure principle to the reality principle.** We do not 
jump immediately from the one to the other. There seems to be a 
stage, characterized psychologically by the act of negation, which is 
intermediate between ignoring and accepting reality; in the first 
stage we simply ignore anything painful, thus making the world and 
the ego identical. Finding that this will not always work, we ad- 
vance to the point where the alien outside world slips into conscious- 
ness in spite of ‘‘pain,’’ but only on the condition that we attach the 
prefix ‘‘not’’ to it and try to abolish it as something real in itself. 
Finally we go on to negate this negation and in so doing affirm the 
existence of the unpleasant and painful. It is during this transition 
period of negation that repression takes place and we advance to the 
reality principle because in so doing we avoid and compensate for 
a greater pain; we give up the denial of reality and recognize it as 
a thing existing in its own right and by its own merit. 

Given a universe in which the ego is continually divided against 
itself, the first réle of repression is, then, to be a stepping stone, one 
kind of a solution to a volitional conflict. Its function resembles that 
of a crutch in the ease of a broken leg; it is hardly a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a healthy leg, but it is much better to have it than not to 
hobble at all. But the solution of the conflict on this level is not 
morally as good as it might be. It is inadequate because it fails at 
the crucial point to satisfy the two opposed desires or to effect a syn- 
thesis of these forces on a level above that of the conflict. A thor- 
dughgoing repression means the satisfaction of one desire at the 
expense of the other which leads to dissociation rather than integra- 
tion. This latter is the object of sublimation which accomplishes on 


13 Ferenczi, Theory and Technique of Psychoanalysis, Ch. LXXIII. 
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the basis of the reality principle a harmony between the ego and the 
alien world. 

Seabury in Unmasking Our Minds wrote about repressions and in. 
hibitions with the scorn and contempt of a mathematical logician 
for ‘‘schéne Philosophie.’’ His language is worth quoting—‘‘when- 
ever existence is moving in a negative circle and empowered by a wild 
and riotous will, repression is unavoidable. It is an archaic pro- 
cedure necessary only so long as the individual is moving in a 
thoughtless path. Under repression the forces of life dry up and 
only the shell is left; the spirit tends to recede from actuality. Dis. 
sociation is induced by the very pain of living for it is characteristic 
of self-repression that it stands as a defense of the mind under ab- 
normal and subnormal pressure of a fear-ridden world.’’** Repres-. 
sion, according to Seabury, is not only in its very nature contrary to 
reason, but it is an ignorant substitute for critical self-direction. The 
former either buries desires or forces them to suicide while the latter 
drags them into the light and ‘‘looks at them so intensely that the 
impulses become so changed and modified that there is no negative 
trend left to repress.’’? From this point of view there is little room 
left for repression in a world guided by intelligent behavior. It seems 
to me that what Seabury has done is to take the negative side of re- 
pression, which is a fact not to be denied, and emphasized it to the 
exclusion of its positive value. His position would be more intelli- 
gible if repression as a form of dissociation were only an inadequate 
way of dealing with a conflict or a rather crude and barbaric substi- 
tute for critical self-direction. The defect of his analysis lies in 
claiming for the negative aspect of repression the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is this unwarranted claim of absolute truth 
that is misleading since it neglects to take into consideration the réle 
repression plays in sublimation. 

A different conclusion is reached by Rivers and by Coriat in their 
investigation of repression. Coriat states that ‘‘the social impor- 
tance of repression is such that civilized society would rapidly become 
chaos if it were not for the action of individual repression in protect- 
ing human personality and in erecting certain social barriers.’’* 
From this it is evident that repression is an instrument of safety for 
the individual in a society which involves the postponement of the 
satisfaction of desires to an indefinite future. Its danger lies in 
reaching that point of intensity which will cause neurotic disturb- 
ances or in leading to codes of behavior and standards that are 
morally wrong in that they neither recognize nor provide expression 
for certain fundamental desires. Rivers in Instinct and the Uncon- 
scious distinguishes between repression as ‘‘a process whereby a per- 


14 Seabury, Unmasking Our Minds, pp. 331 ff. 
15 Coriat, Repressed Emotions, p. 9. 
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son tries to thrust out of his memory some part of his mental con- 
flict and repression as a state ensuing when either through this proc- 
ess or by some other means part of the mental content has become 
inaccessible to consciousness.’’?® Repression is an active or volun- 
tary process of which the subject is fully aware, which is definitely 
under his control, and which may become the subject of either ration- 
alization or intelligent direction. For Rivers repression is not 
pathological as it is for Seabury; it is a necessary element in educa- 
tion and in all social progress. It is harmful only when conditions 
are such that it fails as a method of adapting the individual to his 
environment. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a repressed emotion or desire is 
not predestined to sink even deeper into the unconscious. It can be 
directed to a more useful purpose by transferring the energy gen- 
erated by the conflict from an asocial or antisocial end to one which is 
coterminal with the ideals of society. The function of sublimation 
is to provide a balanced control of the instinctive tendencies. If it 
were perfectly achieved, the result would be the complete adaptation 
of the individual to his environment and a thoroughly established 
harmony between the individual and society. As this degree of per- 
fection is still an ideal, it follows that corresponding to degrees of 
integration and sublimation there are degrees of goodness. Perfect 
integration of all desires and complete moral goodness are two dif- 
ferent terms for the same state. 

We are accustomed to thinking of certain character traits as in- 
herited and then modified in the course of life by a definite conscious 
effort directed toward a given end. This, according to the psycho- 
analytic school, is only a part of the truth. The really important 
source of character is the unconscious, the unconscious that is identi- 
eal with the repressed states. The basis of character formation be- 
comes emotional rather than intellectual since it is formed first by 
repressed childish impulses and later partly by escapes from reality 
and partly by successful sublimations. Repression as a factor in 
sublimation is both indirect and direct; indirect because the states 
which have been repressed in the past are the constituent elements in 
the unconscious from which comes the emotional energy essential to 
sublimation, and direct because repression immediately precedes any 
attempted sublimation. This is necessary because our intelligence is 
not yet sufficiently acute to discern immediately what would be a 
thoroughly satisfactory solution to a conflict and to create directly 
a synthesis of opposing desires in which each desire finds some ex- 
pression and no one is wholly rejected. On the lowest levels of the 
unconscious reside the most primitive atavistic wishes of the self. 
These are not dead, but are held in abeyance by the censorship of 


16 Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious, p. 185. 
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the ego; they are repressed, voluntarily according to some psycholo- 
gists and involuntarily, according to others, often with the conflict 
going on below the level of clear consciousness. When by the intelli- 
gent analysis of his own states of mind, the individual recognizes the 
conflict and drags forth the offending parties, he can judge their 
respective merits in relation to all his desires, and so formulates a 
coherent plan of action that will be morally good. In doing this he 
is effecting an integration which will include all desires, some im- 
plicitly and some explicitly, and which satisfies none at the expense 
of others. Such integration generally takes the form of sublimation 
because archaic primal desires can not be satisfied without some modi- 
fication. Their expression seeks a higher level, as when the sex im- 
pulse which is most often repressed becomes a powerful factor in 
art or religion. Sublimation is not a form of mental therapy for 
abnormal pathological cases; it is a highly effective form of integra- 
tion wherein repressed elemental energy is directed toward the s0- 
cial, ethical, and spiritual reconstruction of the self in its adjust- 
ment to the world of reality. 

But even the concept of integration can not be accepted unre- 
servedly as the panacea of all ills. The main charge against it is 
that it ean not relate all desires in such a way that they remain in- 
tact and have lost nothing by being so related. As Parker insists, 
there is always some loss of value in the elements integrated which is 
not compensated for by the ‘‘plus’’ value emerging from the whole. 
Interests are not born to a full-fledged codperation with their fellow 
interests; on the contrary they are developed in a relative isolation 
and with concentration, then emerging to struggle for supremacy 
with each other. Parker argues that ‘‘vividly contrasting elements 
balanced against each other whether they be social classes, human 
beings, or colors make up not only a more picturesque but in other 
ways a more interesting and valuable world than a rigidly organized 
or sweetishly harmonized one.’’?* The conclusion is quite accept- 
able, but the premise, that integration excludes diversity and strug- 
gle, seems to me to be false. There is a very real danger of lapsing 
into quiescence once an integration has been accomplished, since hu- 
man nature is inclined to rest on its laurels. What we need to em- 
phasize continually is that experiences never repeat themselves ex- 
actly, that each situation is unique and demands a fresh effort on our 
part to meet it and not to retreat behind the defense mechanisms of 
the self. The old equilibrium is being upset continually at the 
advent of new interests. What happens then is that a new harmony, 
with the repressions that are a part of every sublimation, is created. 
The function of repression is that of providing diversity and opposi- 


17 Parker, The Harmony Principle in Ethics, Univ. Cal. Pub., 1924-25; 
p. 135. 
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tion; it guards against any integration becoming a static affair and 
against harmony becoming a one-side abstraction. Thus conflict and 
harmony are not opposed to each other in the sense of being forever 
irreconcilable ; they are both essential to any adequate integration 
and they are equally sources of value in that complete moral good- 
ness which is the organization of all desires. 


CoNSTANCE RATHBUN. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





ON DEFINING ‘‘EXISTENCER’’ 


I 


R. DUCASSE, at Oxford, referring by name to Santayana, 
Strong, and me, declared that ‘‘what we need is an explicit 
account of the logical import of existential predications. Until we 
have it, the notion of a realm of existents is philosophically worse 
than useless, for until then it constitutes only a question-begging 
epithet. Indeed, the question of existence, which it begs, is one the 
very meaning of which is left undefined, and the ‘realm of Existents’ 
therefore is even more of a logical monstrosity than Anselm’s ‘God,’ 
whose nature, at least, did not consist solely of its own undefined 
existence. ”’ 

Unhappily, it is impossible to define unambiguously any of our 
ultimate terms of discourse. But it is true that in the case of our data 
of consciousness, we can usually indicate clearly enough what we 
mean by describing under what circumstances the data may be had— 
on the assumption that the qualities of our respective experiences 
are, under similar circumstances, at least roughly similar. Thus 
we understand, probably, what people mean when they speak of 
‘“‘red’’ or ‘‘pain,’’ though these qualities are not, strictly, describ- 
able. And if we are ‘‘radical empiricists,’’ we shall believe that 
everything is thus definable, by pointing to it. ‘‘Space’’ is an ob- 
servable order of relations among experienced entities, ‘‘causation”’ 
is definable, perhaps, as Ducasse has defined it; and we may agree 
with him when he said, ‘‘The pointing to a place where at the time 
are perceivable the characters jointly defining what was meant by 
‘black swan,’ constitutes the only proof we need, or ultimately ean 
have, that black swans exist.”’ 

However, if we are critical realists, our case is more difficult. 
Although we may accept the definitions given by radical empiricists, 
we do not read into them the same meaning. For example, Ducasse 
went on to say: ‘‘ Existence means presence at a place in an order- 
system, of a set of characters. Material existence means presence 
at a place in space during a time, of some set of causal proper- 
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ties.’’ . . . Now I can accept this definition of ‘‘material existence’; 
and, indeed, can accept it as a definition of ‘‘existence,”’ since 
it seems to me unwise to stretch the term ‘‘existence’’ to cover 
‘“mathematical existence,’’ ete. But the words will not mean to me 
what they mean to Ducasse. For Ducasse holds that the truth or 
falsity of any proposition is ‘‘a bare matter of observation,’’ and 
hence that the question whether an external world exists is absurd, 
if we mean by ‘‘existence’’ an unobservable status; in its only legiti- 
mate meaning, the answer is obvious: we observe external things to 
exist.1 For a property to be given to consciousness as “‘in space 
during a time”’ is, ipso facto, for it to be existentially ‘‘present”’ 
there. . . . But I, as a critical realist, hold that the status of ‘‘being 
an existent’’ is to be sharply distinguished from the status of being 
given—even from the status of being given to ‘‘normal’’ experience, 
or to ‘‘collective’’ experience, with hallucinatory experiences weeded 
out. The givenness of something never is or implies its existence, 
Nor is existence the status which experience itself (in the sense of 
what we experience) has. It is the status of the physical things to 
which we are reacting, and of the events which constitute our ex- 
periencing, and reacting. But all these things, or events, remain 
behind the scenes, objects of belief, of intent, of reaction, but not of 
intuition. The presence of existents, of time, and space, and causa- 
tion, is betrayed, revealed, by experience. But I mean by ‘‘causa- 
tion’’ something that lies behind the observable sequences which 
Dueasse defines, and by ‘‘existence’’ something that can only be 
meant, and believed in, not observed, by a conscious being. 

I have myself defined ‘‘existence’’ as ‘‘having a locus in space- 
time, and thereby being a part of the causal nexus which constitutes 
Nature.’’ . . . But I do not mean by space and time the ‘‘ pictorial 
space’’ and ‘‘sentimental time’’ (to adopt Santayana’s picturesque 
phrases) of our experience, nor do I mean by Nature what Dewey 
or Whitehead means. I mean a universe whose existence remains 
for us an instinctive assumption and a reasonable hypothesis; a uni- 
verse of things which themselves, in their brute existence, stay out- 
side of our experience. For it is only their essences, at best, which 
appear in our experience. . . . It is only by such explanation that 
I can escape grave ambiguity in my definition of ‘‘existence’’; and 
even so, I am saying what I do not mean more clearly than what I 
do mean by the term! 

But if that is the direction in which existence lies, if there ts 
a status of the sort that I have, however vaguely, in mind, what 
better definition can be given? Santayana defines ‘‘existence’’ as 


1 Paraphrased from his essay in Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. 
I, pp. 317-320. 
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‘‘being in external relations.’’? But should he not specify spatio- 
temporal-causal relations? For he means by ‘‘existence’’ ‘‘some- 
thing peculiar to the flux of nature, and only as actually flow- 
ing. . . . When the word ‘is’ designates existence, it claims for the 
object of intent a place in this flux.’’* And he makes it very clear 
that the data of consciousness do not have a place in that flux; it 
is only matter, substance, that has a place in it; and it is only matter, 
therefore, that exists. Our data of consciousness have, as such, a 
quite other status, viz., that of givenness. But is not givenness an 
external relation? If so, the definition of ‘‘existence’’ as ‘‘being in 
external relations’’ is too broad. 

This same conception of existence as transcendent to experience 
is expressed in his definition of an existent thing as ‘‘the butt of 
action.’’ ‘‘The hunter and the hunted believe in something am- 
bushed and imminent: present images are little to them but signs 
for coming events. Things are getting thick, agents are coming 
together or disappearing: they are killing and dying. The assurance 
of this sort of being is assurance of existence.’’* But unre- 
flective men, and many philosophers, take their sense-data to be, 
themselves, the existent things (or parts of the existent things) upon 
which they are directing their action; instead of, as Santayana and 
I hold, merely the way in which we imagine those things. So 
this type of definition, though valuable, is no less ambiguous than 
the others. 


II 
The best way to explain what I mean by the status ‘‘existence’’ 
is to contrast it with the status of ‘‘being an essence.’’. .. An 


essence is a character, or complex of characters, a ‘‘describable some- 
what.’’ The word ‘‘describable’’ is here meant to cover the sense 
in which we can describe ultimate qualities, such as ‘‘red’’ and 
“‘pain.’’ Any character, any nature, can be, in this sense, described. 
And so everything that exists is (or has) an essence.® 

The term ‘‘essence’’ has thus a far wider denotation than the 
term ‘‘existence.’’ For whereas there are an infinite number of 
non-existent essences, there are no existents which are not essences. 
But it will not do to define ‘‘essence’’ as ‘‘anything mentionable’’; 
for existence is mentionable, and existence, itself, is not an essence. 

2This JourRNAL, Vol. XXI, p. 373. This is repeated in The Realm of 
Matter, p. 5: ‘‘Existence consists in having external relations.’’ 

8 Jbid., p. 373. 

4The Realm of Matter, p. 9. 

5It does not matter whether we say that some essences are existents, or 
that some essences have existence; nor whether we say that all existents are 
embodied essences, or that all existents have their respective essences. These 


varying locutions refer to the fact that all existents are, as to their natures, 
essences, and as to their status, existents. 
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This point needs careful attention. There is, of course, an 
essence ‘‘existence,’’ which figures in our discourse. But existence 
itself is not the essence ‘‘existence,’’ it is a status which an entity 
that we term existent, and take to be existent, may or may not have. 
For we may be mistaken in our attribution of existence; we may 
discourse of ‘‘existents’’ that do not exist! The difference between 
genuine existents and merely supposed existents of exactly the same 
nature is not a difference of essence. The existent universe is not 
merely a vast collection of essences, not merely a vast complex es- 
sence. No ontological argument could give such a universe exist- 
ence, any more than it can give God existence by defining God as 
an existent being, or give any particular in our experience existence 
because we may define it as, or take it to be, an existent. 

Thus to the question, ‘‘Is existence given? Can it be a datum 
of consciousness?’’ the answer is, The essence ‘‘existence,’’ the 
essence ‘‘this existent,’’ etc., can be (in some sense) given, but not 
existence itself. In perception we feel ourselves to be confronted 
by existents. And we naturally attribute the characters which we 
sense to these supposed existents. In other words, we suppose that 
these sense-data are, or are characters of, existing things. But it is 
merely the essence, ‘‘an existing thing’’ which is, in this sense, 
present to consciousness. All essences are, indeed, what they are 
gwen-as; in that sense, experience is ‘‘infallible.”’ If what I am 
conscious of is ‘‘this existent,’’ then that is what I am conscious of, 
that essence is ‘‘given.’’ But existence itself, not being an essence, 
can not be given, and therefore can not be guaranteed by the char- 
acter of what is given. Whether what is given exists is always a 
further question, not answerable by the experience itself. 

I am led to wonder, then, what Lovejoy means when he declares, 
in his admirable book (with which I almost wholly agree) : 


An ‘‘essence’’ that has a position in space is not a ‘‘mere essence’’; it is 
precisely what is commonly called a particular, inasmuch as it exists at a 
particular time in a particular place, and not elsewhere. ... If there is any- 
thing whatever that is certainly dated and localized (whatever be the nature 
of the space in which it is localized), it is the content of perception.7 


His ‘‘eontent of perception’’ (what is ‘‘given’’ to him in per- 
ception), may indeed be ‘‘this bit of space,’’ ‘‘this lapse of time,”’ 
‘‘this object ten feet from my body, hard, brown, ete.’’ But be- 
cause those essences are given, can we assume that they exist? If 
his use of the term ‘‘existence’’ even roughly corresponds to mine, 

6I do not wish to raise the question as to the proper usage of the term 
‘“given,’’? ‘‘datum,’’ ete. I am quite willing to say that existence is ‘‘im- 
puted,’’ rather than ‘‘given.’’ Or I am willing to say that existence is ‘‘ given 
to intent.’’ Surely this is only a verbal matter. 

7 The Revolt against Dualism, pp. 112-113. 
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he clearly has no right to say, on the deliverance of the datum, that 
what is given ‘‘exists at a particular time in a particular place.”’ 
It may be given as existing in a particular space and time; but there 
always remains the question whether what is given as existing exists, 
whether what is given as in space exists in space, and so on. For 
what is given is (in the nature of the case) only essences, say the 
essences ‘‘covering so much space,’’ ‘‘enduring through so much 
time’’; and if these relational essences are actual relations among 
existents, it is just a fortunate coincidence, a successful stroke of 
cognition. Our apparent space in front of us is not space itself, it 
is just the essence ‘‘this bit of space’’ given to our consciousness. 

Lovejoy assumes that anything which is ‘‘dated and localized’’ 
is an existent—which seems a proper corollary of my (and his) 
definition of an existent as that which has a locus in time and 
space. But there are two possible confusions here. In the first 
place, it is possible to date an event in an imagined but imaginary 
time, and to localize it in an imagined, but imaginary space. And 
that, I hold, is what perception does. Perception is imagining 
things out there in a space. By good luck we may imagine things as 
they are. But qua having the experience, we are merely imagining. 
And an imagined but imaginary space is not space, any more than 
an imagined centaur is a centaur or an imagined God a God. To be 
sure, in perceptual experience we imagine very vividly, and confuse 
the essences which we imagine with the physical things which ac- 
tually confront our bodies. But it should be the purpose of epis- 
temology to disentangle this confusion. And the contents of imagin- 
ary times and spaces are not existents, however accurately they may 
be localized and dated therein. If they were, the existing world 
would be far more complicated than it is! 

The other possible confusion springs from the fact that we often 
date and localize things mistakenly. A supposed historical incident 
that never happened may be dated and localized just as meticulously 
as one that did happen. I may, and constantly do, discourse of 
*“‘particulars,’’ and find ‘‘particulars’’ given in my experience, 
which are mistakenly dated at a certain time, mistakenly located at 
a given place. I may speak, for example, of the raindrop on my 
south window to-day, June 1, at 3 p.m. I may even see it there and 
then, in the sense of having the visual experience thus described. 
That does not prove that it exists. I may merely imagine it to exist; 
I may be the victim of a hallucination. Dates and localizations 
prove nothing, unless you can prove that the particular to which 
you are assigning a locus is correctly assigned to that locus, and that 





8 Lovejoy would say ‘‘and/or space,’’ whereas I believe that everything 
which exists in time exists in space, and vice versa; in other words, that all 
existence is in space-time. 
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the locus is in actual space-time, and not in a merely imagined space 
and time. Hence we can not define ‘‘existence’’ merely in terms of 
what is dated and localized. 


III 


As a matter of fact, I can not believe that Lovejoy has fallen 
into either of these errors, though his language strongly suggests 
it. I suspect that he holds our sense-data to be existents not be- 
cause the essences given are ‘‘something spatial,’’ ‘‘something exist- 
ent,’’ ete, but because later, reflection assures him that the very 
givenness of these essences—of any essence—is a species of existence. 
An earlier statement of his bears out this interpretation. 


I am unable to say that the datum in perception ‘‘does not exist.’’ For, 
though what is given is an essence, it is plainly an essence which has ‘‘ entered 
into existence.’’ It has acquired a locus in time, and in some cases also in 
space.... An essence cannot be ‘‘given’’ without being given at a particu- 
lar time; and the particularity of the time of its ‘‘givenness’’ converts that 
which és given into a particular and an existent.? 


Being as well aware as any living person of the difficulties of 
fitting our sense-data into the physical world, Lovejoy must mean 
that they have another kind of existence, mental existence ; the space 
and time in which they exist are mental time and space. . . . Now 


“é 


of course he has a right to use the term ‘‘mental existence’’ as a 
synonym for givenness. But the use of ‘‘existence’’ in this sense 
seems to me unfortunate. For if we have two ‘‘existential’’ realms, 
two sets of ‘‘existents,’’ we want to know if they can be somehow 
fitted together, and if they interact. But such questions seem to me 
foolish. 

For, as I hold, the act of sensing an essence is simply the act of 
vividly imagining an essence (and perhaps reacting as to an exist- 
ent). This is a highly complex existent event, with a definite date 
and location in the world of existents. But the essences which are 
‘‘embodied’’ in that event are quite different from the essence 
which is thereby imagined and supposed to exist. The latter is 
a purely imaginary entity, for which no locus has to be found, in 
any time or space save an imaginary time and space. The ‘‘field of 
consciousness’’ is not an existent place, it is just a name for the 
totality of essences (or the total complex essence) which is ‘‘ before 
the mind,’’ i.e., which is imagined, at any moment. Having that 
field of consciousness is a datable event, but the essences which con- 
stitute that field are, like all essences, dateless—except in the sense 
that we may have the essence ‘‘a certain date.’’ That date, however, 
the date internal to an essence, may be a past date, as in the ease of 


9 From a circular letter sent to his fellow critical realists in 1919. 
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memory. And in any case, that sort of datedness does not, as I have 
pointed out, imply existence. 

Lovejoy insists that the ‘‘content’’ of perception is ‘‘existent 
simultaneously’’ with the act of perceiving. ... The ‘‘content’’ 
must be ‘‘what is given’’; there is no other ‘‘content.’’ But in 
what sense are these given-essences ‘‘coexistent’’ with the act of per- 
ceiving? They are not ‘‘compresent’’ in the field of consciousness, 
for the act of perceiving is not present in that field. They are not 
co-existent in any realm of existence, for merely imagined entities, 
even if you do call them ‘‘mental existents,’’ do not exist in the 
same sense of the term as the sense in which physical things and 
perceptual acts exist. . . . Of course Lovejoy does not admit that 
given essences are ‘‘merely imagined’’; he believes they exist, right 
here. But where is ‘‘here’’? I say, in a purely imaginary place. 
And what is in a purely imaginary space is not in space itself, and 
so does not exist. How can he know that I am not right? 

If I am right, givenness is not an existential status. Essences 
may have the status of existence; they may have the status of given- 
ness in some one’s consciousness ; or they may be neither existent nor 
given. It is necessary to distinguish these three ‘‘realms of being,’’ 
or as I prefer to say, these three statuses. (I am not considering in 
this paper Santayana’s fourth ‘‘realm,’’ or status, truth.) A cer- 
tain essence may attain the status of existence at a certain date; it 
may attain the status of ‘‘being given’’ to a consciousness at a cer- 
tain date. But we must clearly bear in mind that it is only 
essences that are ‘‘given,’’ only characters.*° And the fact that an 
essence belongs to the class of essences-given-to (imagined-by) -a- 
conscious-organism, does not mean that it belongs also to the class of 
existing-essences. 

We all await eagerly Lovejoy’s further exposition of his views. 
Perhaps it will turn out that his difference from Santayana and 
Strong and me on this point is merely verbal. Perhaps ‘‘mental ex- 
istence’’ means no more for him than ‘‘givenness.’’ But I am afraid 
his use of the term ‘‘existence’’ here implies a serious divergence 
in metaphysics. At any rate, as a fellow critical realist, I wish to 
point out that where he writes, ‘‘ Knowing must consist (partly) in 
the existence, at a given time and within an individual field of con- 
sciousness, of particulars which do duty for other particulars ex- 
traneous to that time and that field,’’** I should substitute ‘‘given- 
ness,’’ or ‘‘presence,’’ for ‘‘existence.’’ . . . I am not, therefore, a 
dualist. That is, I do not believe in two sets of existents, physical 

10 This does not mean necessarily, or usually, abstract characters. The 
essences given in perception are highly definite, as, ‘‘This raindrop (perhaps 


minutely detailed), on my south window, June 1 at 3 p.m.’’ 
11 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 97. 
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and mental. All the existents I find it necessary to believe in be- 
long to a single time-space order. 

But I can not point to existents, as the radical empiricist thinks 
he can. Or rather, I can point to them (for they are all about my 
body) ; but the radical empiricist will think I am pointing, with the 
same gesture, at my sense-data! I can not find existence in my field 
of consciousness, I can find merely characters there, which may 
exist. I can only define existence. My definition does not give the 
connotation of existence; no definition could. And if I define it in 
terms of space, time, and causality, I can define space, time, and 
causality only as orders of relations among existents. All defini- 
tion is circular, in the end, and we must make the best of it. But 
I hope, nevertheless, I have made reasonably clear, by contrast with 
other views, the sense in which some of us use the term ‘‘existence.’’ 


DurRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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Contemporary American Philosophy: Personal Statements. Edited 
by Groree P. ApAmMs and WiLLiAM PEPPERELL MontaGue. Two 
Volumes. New York: The Maemillan Company. 1930. Pp. 
450; pp. 447. 


This symposium of philosophical testaments differs at least in one 
respect from the ‘‘Spoon River Anthology.’’ The victims did it 
themselves. It is not improbable that I have been asked to review 
these volumes because I was, in advance, frankly skeptical of the 
project. I doubted whether there were more than a half dozen 
philosophers in America whose intellectual biography was of any im- 
portance to anyone except themselves. Also the project seemed to 
me merely falling in with a fad started by the Germans, and subse- 
quently taken up by the English. Let me therefore begin by ad- 
mitting my partial repentance. The volumes are surprisingly read- 
able, and the results of the project have a real value. Other re- 
viewers have dwelt on the somewhat arbitrary choice of contributors. 
But that is inevitable. If one misses a Whitehead, who deserves a 
double place in both the British and the American volumes, or a 
Carus lecturer like Mead, those are things that will happen in the 
best regulated Who’s Who. 

Yet one wonders just what the future historian of American 
culture will think of this assemblage. Are there really no philoso- 
phers in America who are not professors in academic teaching, or 
else former professors now expatriate? Are there no philosophers 
north of the Canadian line? Are there none of note under forty- 
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five years of age? What conjunction of planets and comets made 
the year 1873 so prolific in new-born teachers of philosophy? In 
how far is American philosophy simply the dying echoes of its one 
great productive Faculty, the famous Department at Harvard thirty 
years ago? 

And then as he reads more carefully the expositions of doctrine, 
will he not wonder further? What variety! And yet what a range 
of omissions! There are those here who are in close contact with 
certain aspects of American social change, Dewey, Tufts, yet there are 
few, if any, in touch with the full range of even our American s0- 
ciety—judging from any mention of such interests in these volumes. 
No great harm in that, you may say! But then the same holds of 
other things—of modern physical and biological science, modern 
economic theory, modern historical research. Even more notable is 
the almost complete lack of reference to literatures, contemporary 
or otherwise, or to art and music. Philosophers, it seems, need know 
only philosophy. 

But do these writers know philosophy? Few of them classify 
cleanly under one or another familiar philosophical ‘‘ism.’’ This is 
all to the good. Yet they do generally fall into a small number of 
rather set types. Such, for instance, are the naturalistic idealists, 
who are anxious that you should know the new idealism has its feet 
on the ground, however much its head may swim. And then there 
are the idealistic naturalists, who are as eager to point out how 
their new naturalism has an aviary attached, wherein every bird 
of the spirit may flap his wings and twitter, even though there is no 
place whither he may fly away. Philosophy is for most of these 
writers a rather specialized and technical discipline. The more sur- 
prising is it, therefore, that the outlook upon the history of philosophy 
itself seems in many or most cases so extraordinarily casual and 
superficial! One is led to wonder whether American academic 
teaching of history of philosophy does not end in ruining apprecia- 
tion of that history. The teacher of philosophy must reduce Plato 
or Leibniz or Hegel to a set of points, one, two, three, suitable for 
sophomore digestion. I can remember reading William James and 
saying to myself, ‘‘ Heavens, has this man ever read Hume, that he 
attributes to Hume these schematized doctrines??? How much 
more easily shall we, who have not the depth of sympathy or the 
artistry of expression which makes a William James, fall into the 
same error, the same over-crudity of schematic summary! 

I was particularly noting, as I read these volumes, the refer- 
ences to Kant. There are a few keen remarks, but most of these 
references simply do not touch Kant at all. By saying that, I am 
not claiming I have the true doctrine of Kant, which these references 
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miss. One may be unable to fathom or interpret all that Kant was 
driving at; one may believe, as I do, that Kant was ever changing, 
and never reached any one final and consistent doctrine; and still 
hold that certain pretenses at interpretation of Kant must be wrong, 
for the reason that if Kant did mean just that, then he was intel- 
lectually on the level with a beginner in the elementary philosophy 
class. Much of our teaching of philosophy is humbug, anyway, 
when we are teaching such a philosopher as Kant. We stick to Kant’s 
terminology, since that is the easier course, and gives the student 
something to memorize, and also lest we fall into anachronism by 
venturing to translate him into the terms of current controversy. 
But until we can translate Kant into another terminology, we have 
not thought his thoughts; we have only memorized his language. 
Suppose, instead of asking in the solemn ritualistic style, ‘‘How are 
synthetic judgments a priori possible?’’ we asked, ‘‘ What is the ex- 
act analysis of our ability to rise to knowledge of facts in the order 
of nature, as distinct from the order of knowledge?’’ or ‘‘ What is 
the source of the compulsiveness of such fact?’’ or again, ‘‘Why 
does Kant deny that there is any such thing ever as ‘given’ fact, 
whereas Hume held there could be no acceptable fact which was not 
‘given’?’’ If we asked such questions, we should not be led to con- 
trast the Kantian a priori with experiential fact, or speak of the 
‘‘subjective’’ approach to knowledge of ‘‘Hume and Kant.’’ If 
thereafter we rejected the machinery of the Kantian answer, at least 
we should not have lightly sidestepped, or failed even to notice, the 
Kantian problem. I am amazed, furthermore (though I here depart 
from what is contained in the volumes before us), to find keen think- 
ers, trained in the history of philosophy as it is taught in America, 
confusing Kant’s ‘‘presuppositions’’ with ‘‘implications’’ or their 
converse; or proving that mathematical thinking is ‘‘analytic’’ in 
the critics’ use of the term, meaning by ‘‘analytic’’ what Kant 
meant by ‘‘pure,’’ and then assuming that they have refuted Kant’s 
assertion that mathematical thinking is ‘‘synthetic.’’ Still, this is 
excusable, for it does show some signs of thinking on the part of the 
critics. But references are multiplied in these volumes before us to 
Kant, and not to Kant only, but to all the great figures of philosophy, 
which, to me at least, seem to show no philosophical thought or depth 
or comprehension whatever. I can only explain it by supposing the 
writers have been teaching sophomore courses in the history of 
philosophy, and marking quiz papers, until their minds are cluttered 
up with stereotypes. 

We must, of course, recognize the limitations inherent in any such 
series of essays. William James used to speak slightingly of the 
philosophy professor who could not express himself in less than 
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whole volumes. Yet there is much to be said for the criticized pro- 
fessor. Doubtless there have been little minds who spread them- 
selves thin over multitudinous pages. But it does not follow that 
great philosophy can be brief. One must at least block in a back- 
ground; one must have elbow room. James himself admits that we 
see into a generalization, and it takes on meaning for us, only as it 
lives in the rich variety of its particular applications. A superla- 
tive power of suggestion can sometimes be brief, and yet masterly 
and profound, but that is art raised to the level of genius. We 
should not expect such writing in a set of essays written to order. 
Some of the contributors here have previously written systematically 
and at length, and were thus in position to summarize rather neatly, 
with reference back to their longer works. Some of the ‘‘elder 
statesmen,’’ full of experience and matured through years of teach- 
ing, speak from out of that accumulated wisdom words of advice 
and of warning. Some of the younger men concentrate on a few 
ideas which seem to them original and worthy of emphasis, not try- 
ing to cover the whole range of philosophic discussion. It follows 
that the greater minds have not always been those making the abler 
contributions here. Hence it would be absurd of a reviewer to try 
to criticize or answer in detail any particular paper, even if the re- 
viewer’s opinion were of any great importance. 

Yet I think a few words of comment may have some slight value, 
not because they are mine, but because any outside observer, glanc- 
ing from paper to paper, would see interesting points of comparison. 
As I was reading these papers, I found myself following with en- 
thralled attention every little scrap of autobiographical detail, even 
when the author was unknown to me, delighting in the personal 
flavor so prominent in the contributions by Harold Chapman Brown 
and Walter Everett, Santayana and Fite and Singer, Dewey and 
Woodbridge. But when I came to the systematic presentations of 
doctrines, I sometimes looked ahead to see just how much further I 
had to plow along to reach the end. I think this effect is largely 
due to the style of presentation, for ideas ought to be even more in- 
teresting than personal reminiscences. I can not agree with Hart- 
ley Alexander that ‘‘ philosophy is biographical in its mode, and in 
its method autobiographical.’’ I would have said, ‘‘Philosophy is 
intellectual in its mode, and in its method scorns ‘wishful’ think- 
ing.’’ The details of a biography, insignificant in isolation, may in 
conjunction give us that necessary corrective to our vision which en- 
ables us to see why a philosopher says what he says. But a ‘‘philos- 
ophy’’ that is mere autobiography is of interest only as one more, 
often somewhat meagre, personality, added to the multitudes of 
personages that fill the pages of history and fiction. 
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I am not so generous a ‘‘ philosophical liberal’’ as Professor Du- 
easse. Though welcoming diverse opinions, I believe a philosophy 
should aim at being true, and that most of them contain error. A 
philosophy that does not risk error does not attain truth, however 
charming an expression it may be of personal tastes. I find little 
profit in a philosophy with which I am not asked to agree or dis- 
agree, and challenged to give reasons for my stand. That is why I 
like the contribution of Professor De Laguna, which makes me feel 
how much we lost in losing him. De Laguna was skeptical, and said 
so frankly. He thought we had hardly begun the task of philosophy, 
But he did not merely utter a ery of despair. He laid down definite 
theses, with which one can disagree, and I often do disagree. I like 
this much better than any mere expression of personal preference, 
and I think only this sort of philosophizing has any real future. I 
have never been convinced that there was any genuine conflict, in 
the great philosophers, between the philosophies as being personal 
reactions and as having objective reference. They think differently, 
but about the same world. I am not sure there is any such incom- 
patibility in the realm of science, but if there is, that merely shows 
that science is not philosophy. 

Some of these writers here assembled have had very real in- 
fluence. Possibly no one in America has so powerfully molded our 
American mentality as has Professor Dewey, through his influence 
on the theory of education. Some of that influence has not been 
altogether good, as Professor Dewey would himself doubtless admit, 
for when you let ideas loose in the world, they sometimes have ways 
of their own, and run wild. Others, like Professor Santayana, have 
a pervading potency, which grows, and springs into view at unex- 
pected places. America is a country where ideas have power, even 
good ideas as well as bad, in spite of what critics say of us. Hence 
philosophy does have an effect. Philosophy is not, and should not 
be, a direct intervention in daily affairs. Philosophers ought not to 
turn into social engineers, even though Plato and Professor Dewey 
recommend it. I suspect Professor Dewey himself has been most 
powerful as an influence when he has been most technical and the- 
oretic, and not when he was writing articles on current topics for 
the periodicals of the day. 

Mr. Mencken tells us that the country would be far better off, 
if all but two or three of our fifteen hundred professional philoso- 
phers were driving taxicabs or serving with the rum fleet. This [ 
doubt, taxis are unsafe enough now; but the fault with American 
philosophy is not that philosophers are not admired by the public, 
or even by that public which Mr. Mencken represents. It is well 
that they should not be. 
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The much more serious difficulty is that university administra- 
tions do not realize that philosophers can not be trained in the time, 
and by the methods, which turn out passably good Ph.D.’s in Chem- 
istry and French. Most American philosophers are, as philosophers, 
uneducated. These autobiographies prove that thesis up to the hilt. 
Of course they are not uneducated, as judged by ordinary citizen 
standards; nor as teachers of the elements of philosophy. The 
sweetened pills of knowledge which sophomores swallow with their 
eyes shut are even rolled and prepared with a better conscience by 
those teachers who do not know too much. But as philosophers, our 
fifteen hundred as a body, or even a goodly number of these select 
ones here assembled on dress parade, are uneducated in their pro- 
fession. It takes a vastly more elaborate education to make a 
philosopher in this age of advancing science and scholarly knowledge, 
and growing social and political sciences, than there is time for in 
the ordinary school or graduate training. 

Part of the time of every young university instructor in philos- 
ophy ought to be devoted to the further post-degree learning of 
his subject. And the only way it can be done is to pay him for 
doing it. It should be done in definite courses and seminars in 
which he can be an inspiration to other oncoming graduate students, 
and for which time is allotted and pay given, just as he is paid for 
giving courses of his own. No young instructor ought to remain 
at the same university for any great length of time. Those, how- 
ever, are merely suggestions. The main point to note is that philos- 
ophy is not just another limited subject, like other Ph.D. subjects. 
Plato would have his young men spend half their lives getting ready 
to study philosophy, and the available preliminaries were vastly 
simpler in his day than now. ‘Trying to pick up even the first es- 
sentials of philosophy in the intervals of teaching and other duties, 
not to speak of the task too seldom achieved of learning to write 
with force and effectiveness—these things take too long. Philoso- 
phers grow old, and their minds inelastic, while trying to assemble 
the tools of their trade. It is a pity that there is no young man 
under forty-five in all America, whose training has been intensive 
enough, and whose contributions to philosophy would be good 
enough to deserve to attract the attention of editors of a symposium 
like this. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


Harry T. Costen.o. 


Die Kunst. Broprer CHRISTIANSEN. Buchenbach i. Br.: Felsen- 
Verlag. 1930. Pp. 260. 
This volume is something more than a handbook for the esthete. 
The author’s easy ability in art-analysis is founded on good observa- 
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tion and, often enough, on a sound philosophy of beauty. And 
: or No 

though the reader may not always agree, he is never left guessing, ko 
When Mr. Christiansen speaks carelessly of ‘‘the lively pulsing of ne 
the non-sensuous inner tones in the tension structures,’’ for instance, wie 
he has already made himself clear by previous explanation and ex- du 
ample. Examples, in fact, illustrate the text at every point so that ent 
we are able to follow the rising syntheses of tension structures as 
Christiansen’s system of tension dynamics is applied to each of the the 
arts. “hy 

At the outset the great art public is divided into the musisch and pu 
the amusisch. Between them is a gulf not to be bridged by any art op 
education, however thorough or adroit it may be, so long as there are 
minds that take the grammar of art for its logic. Christiansen him- pr 
self analyzes the psychical connection between content and expression ste 
as it occurs in each art with an ingenuity of insight at times ex- bhi 
traordinary. But we do not wholly escape disappointment. For 
instance, we are sure that it is a false reduction to physiological 
mechanics to take the tenseness of the rising glance as a functional 
factor in the exaltation feeling produced by Gothic architecture. 

Though the ‘‘post-sensuous’’ and the non-pictorial are elements 
of first importance in Die Kunst, Christiansen deletes the word 
‘‘metaphysical’’ from his art vocabulary as Kant the word ‘‘ob- je 
jective’’ from his esthetic researches. And as in Kant’s case noth- Li 
ing is lacking but the name. The relationship of things objectively in 
dissimilar is explained by their post-sensuous properties (Innen- Ri 
tone). There is, by the way, no arbitrary freedom for the artist. 
It is as though the object were driven from within by its basic be 
timbre to seek allied timbres and it is therefore as unreasonable to M 
suppose that the artist makes his art-object as to believe that the Ty 
gardener makes the tree he cultivates. Yet the artist by providing 
suitable sense-forms for the object through a sort of divine intuition 0 
of their mutual adaptation first makes apparent the spiritual con- A 
tent of nature. For there is this great difference between nature and ar 
art: In nature there are no imperatives, while art must always take C 
a definite stand even though the artist himself creates blind to the R 
goal. Art-forms, determined in each case by the common de- v 
nominator of the inner tone, are given as: Impressionism, or spec- T 
tator-art; Classicism, or participation-art (Einfiihlungskunst) ; and | 
Expressionism, or the art of the psychogram. m 

What Goethe discovered by his experiments in the mood-effects C 
of certain colors Christiansen would follow up in each sense-form as h 
well as in the object which also has its inner or spiritual content. d 
The fundamental or transparent character of music is taken as a E 


result of the purity of its sense-form, though the author adds that 
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even here we observe various degrees of remoteness from reality. 
Not only music but each art structure represents the phenomenon of 
‘‘out of three sounds . . . not a fourth sound but a star,’’ and it is 
because of the artist’s ability in combining object, technique, mate- 
rial, and sense-quality that the complete art-object is capable of pro- 
ducing a mood which stands superior to the sum of its mood-differ- 
entials (inner tones). 

Die Kunst is noteworthy both for its wealth of art ideas and for 
the appeal of its style. We read, for example, of the etcher’s 
“hounding, furrowing and folding,’’ not, we are reminded, for the 
purpose of suggesting sensuous colors, but by transfer value for 
opening the way to their inner tones. 

We wish to insist on the value of Christiansen’s systematic ap- 
proach to esthetics, and we believe that he succeeds in general in 
steering between the devil of explanatory analysis and the deep, 
blue sea of art’s mysterious origin and appeal. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess. 
Oxn10 UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


During the week of October 18, 1931, the Second International 
Hegel Congress will be held in Berlin. Since this is the centenary 
of Hegel’s death an unusually interesting celebration has been 
planned. Detailed information concerning arrangements and the 
proposed program can be secured from Dr. Helfried Hartmann, 
Berlin-Britz, O.-Brasigstrasse 34. 

Felix Meiner announces in this connection the publication of 
two important books on Hegel: a new edition of Hegel’s Esthetics 
and the publication of hitherto unpublished manuscripts of Hegel 
concerning Natur- und Geistesphilosophie. 
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